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Organizational climate was examined at nine, 
four-year public colleges, using data from 2,397 respondents. All 
were multi-purpose colleges ranging in size from 2^000 to 11,000 
students. Data were obtained from the Higher Education Management 
institutes*^ (HEMi) data bank, the ilEMf guest ionnai re section on 
organizational climate, which is appended, was us 
include: CD climate had relevance at the organizational level in 
that it distinguished organizations from one anoth^ sub-units , 

particularly workgroups related to departments^ accounted for the 
largest proportion of variance; (2) administrators had signifi^ 
and consistently more positive perceptions of organizational climate 
than did faculty; and 13) organizations with comparatively more 
positive climates displayed greater *" adequacy of performance focus," 
based on institutional goal clarity, supervisory performance 
standards, and performance- based evaluations, in seven of the nine 
institutions^ significant differences between the climate scores of 
administrators and faculty were found, and in all seven the scores of 
administrators were higher than those of faculty^ implications for 
theory and administrative practice are discussed. (SW) 
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Orflanlzational cMmate has been regarded as an Important 
construct in organisational research for more than twenty years 
(Field and Abeison. 1982; Joyce and Slocum, 1979, 1982; Litwin 
and Stringer. 1968). Despite an extensive body of research, major 
theoretical and methodological questions related to the construct 
remain unresolved ^(F.e.d and Abeison. 1982; James and 

d6nes.l974; woodman and king. 1978;). There is broad agreement, 
however. that organizational climate Is a construct that 
Identifies relatively enduring characteristics of an organ Iza- 
tion. and one Which can be utilized to distinguish among or- 
Sahizat.ons (Campbell, et al.l970; Forehand and Gilmer. 1964; 
Tag. uri. 1968). Consequently, organizational climate should dis- 
play organization specific variance and can be expected to be 
relatively ^ homogeneous within organizations and re i at i ve I y ,-het- 
erogeneous among them (Drexler. 1977; Ansar I . 1980). 

Researchers have assumed that on the basis of perceptions of 
organizational ciiaracterl st Ics. Individuals develop a -giobal" or 
-summary- perception of their organization (Schneider. 1975. 

_________ n»'' • 

Tagluri. 1968). the measurement of organizational climate is de- 
rived by aggregating these summaries for a sample of Individuals 
from the focal organization (Joyce and S locum. 1982) . Confusion 
exists among theorists as to precisely what these perceptual sum- 
maries represent; do they represent attributes of people or of 
Organizations (Gulon. 1973; Woodman and King. 1978)? if the for- 
mer ii the case, the question arises as to whether researchers 
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can continue to conceive of organizational climate as a rela- 
tively enduring characteristic 6f oFgan i ?at lohS . if the latter 
Obtains, What theoretical model accounts for the process by 
which the perceptions of Individuals can be transformed into an 
organ I rational entity? James presents these questions in the 

fol lowing terms ^ 

Of concern here Is the "unit of theory" for 
cl ima te and a "compos 1 1 [oh theory " for c I I - 
mate^ The former tei-m pertains to the appro- 
priate leyel fgr operational I z[hg a construct 
<?iOa » J ncU vjdua l or Organ I zat lj>n) . and the 
fatter term ref ers to a spec I f I cat I on of how 
a construct operat lonai ized at one level of 
anajysis (e^g^, psjyfchoioijlcal climate) Is re- 
lated to another form of that construct at a 
different level of analysis (e.g., organiza- 
tional climate) (1982, p. 219). 

The purpose of this study is to aid In establishing the 
proper "unit of theory- for the climate construct by analyzing 
Whether organ I zat lona I c I Imate pr Imar I ly character I zes organic 
zat Ions or some smaller unit of analysis comprising organiza- 
tions. . Sfpecif icai ly, does organizational climate exhibit 
greater variance at the I nter-organ I zat lona I or I ntra-orgah I - 
zatlonal level? Add 1 1 lona I ly, d I f f erences In the perceptions of 
Climate oh the part of various sub-groups are examined. 
Furthermore, the characteristics which distinguish organizations 
with contrasting climates are explored. No study appearing In 
the literature has explicitly addressed these Issues for a popu- 
lation of Institutions of higher education. In so doing, this re- 
search follows the admonishment of some theorists and applies the 
prodigious research on more general populations of organizations 
to colleges and universities (Bess, 1983); and Impllcltty consld- 
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ers the utility of this more general research for hlflher educa- 
tion. 

Baeleorr^tmri ^nrt «^ | qn | f if^nrinp 

Despite its prevalence in the organ I rat lor theory litera- 
ture. Climate remains lll-deflned (Joyce and Slocum. 1982) . 
Research findings are often contradictory and no consistent 
agreement exists among theorists as to the construct 's conceptu- 
allzation. determ I nants ©r meaning (Guibn. 1973; Rellrlegel and 
Slocum. 1974; James and Jones. 1974; Tagiuri. 1968). 

Nevertheless, organizational climate rwnalns ah Important 
research topic. This Is so for numerous reasons. 
tULat. there Is evidence of a relationship between climate and 
other organizational Variables. 1 These links with other con- 
structs aid in the prediction of organizational phenomena and in 
the formation of a nomolbglcai net (Field and Abe I son. 1982) . 
SfiCflDM, the construct is responsive to the need of researchers to 
unite micro and Sacro levels of analysis (Astley and Van de Ven. 
1983; Pfeffer. 1982; Poole and McPhee, 1983; ). Th ■ climate 
has been considered useful for organ I zat iona I development efforts 
(kets devries and Miller. 1984; Offenberg and Cern I us. 1978; Llkert 
1961.1967). Fouf-tfT . organ 1 25ft 1 1 bna I climate has been found to In- 



b^ r/i«*«rt'®?" Climate construct has been found to 

factor^ H " jarge number Of individual and organizational 

il lonUptl suon ^i^^^^ • '^'■^"fl relallonshli 

inuh?S«?T«n 1i !l satisfaction, job performance, group com^ 

"s well as '^r'"^^^"^ organizational commitment 

Sul iTvkn ?Qftc» 1 (AhSar i . Baomgartel and 

Ini s^s !l4« Joyce and SlOcum. 1982; taFol le??e 

?S2-r ^ -^.--1^' Law ier. Hall and Oldham. 1974; Llkert lei 

l!a Jan "?S3i'-''' Schneider and Snydir . 1976V''wVrsch an^ 
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fluence the motivation and behavior of individuals (Fried lander 
and Greenberg,i971; LItwIn and Stringer, 1968; Roach and Baltls, 
t974). Ell±h. empirical findings demonstrate that climate exerts 
a significant effect on organizational performance (Frank lih, 
1973,1975; tlkert, 1961,1967; Moss-Kanter, 1983). S»y*h . the con- 
struct incorporates a perspective that moves analysis away 
froin the more static, structural qualities of "organization" to- 
ward the more dyhamjb process of "organizing" (Weick, 1979; 
Pettlgrew, 1979). 

Most studies of orgahizationa! climate attempt to relate the 
construct to an additional set of conceptually distinct vari- 
ables. As noted, however, the actual measur«nent of organiza- 
tional Climate through the use of aggregate perceptual data re- 
mains controversial m terms of the meaning of the resultant di- 
mensions (Woodman and King, 197e). in this regard, Guion (1973) 

was the first to frame the basic issue: 

^ "^i*® L^ea Of perce I ved or gan I zat 1 ona I c I i - 
mate seems ambiguous; one cannot be sure 
whether It implies an attribute of the orga- 
nization or of the ifidivldual" (Gulon 1973 
p. 120). • ' 

During the past sixteen years, there have been ten major re- 
views Of the organizational Climate literature: Campbell. 
Dunnette, Lawier and WIeck, (1970); Field and Abelson, ( 1982) ; 
GMck.(ig85); Hellriegel and Slocum, (1974); James and Jones, 
1974; LItwIn and Stringer. (1968); Payne and Pugh, (1975); 
Schneider. (197S); Tagiurl. 1968; and Woodman and icing, (1978). 

The questions raised in these reviews can be broadly sumnia- 
rlzed by two Interrelated probl«ns: 1) identifying whether 6r 
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not perceptual and objective measures of . organ I zat iona I 5i Imate 
are measurlnfl the same construct, and 2) determinins the level of 
analysis at which organ I zat I bna . climate should be conceptual- 
ized, controversy exists over whether climate Is an attribute 
occurring at the Individual, group or organizational level (Field 
and Abelson. 1982; woodman and King . ,978). it is this latter 
question which Is of relevance for purposes of this study. 

dames and Jones. (1974. ,979) attempt to evade the Issues 
that this question raises by conceptualizing two climates- one 
for organizations and one for Individuals. They recommend 
Part.aiing out that portion of the variance that Is statistically 
accounted for by individual differences and Identifying it as 
-psychological climate- whlie the remaihder of the variance 
Should continue to be Identified as -organ I zat Icna , climate." 
such an approach, however. cuppMes no resolution of the basic 
theoretical dNemmas. especially since James and Jones (1974, 
agreed that the organizational climate construct should be' re- 
tained. ,n fact their distinction can be seen to have clarified 
and sharpened the debate rather than resolving it. 

several studies have found significant effects at Intermedi- 
ate levels between the Individual and the overall organization. 
Powell and Butterfieid (1978, found that climate varl.^s across 
Sub-unlts in the same organization. Payne and Mansfield (1976) 
found that the variation In organ . :.at lona i climate scores for or- 
eanizatlons were only slightly larger than the variances for any 
one hierarchical Jevel. Their findings suggest that level in the 
hierarchy may account for a significant effect on organizational 
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Climate. Schneider and Bartlett's (1970) findings Imply similar 
conclusions with respect to level In the hierarchy. Howe (1977) 
found that climate responses were more a function of group mem- 
bership than personal characteristics. Johnston (1976) found evi- 
dence for two Climates In the organization he studied, both of 
Which were a function of longevity of employment. And Gregory 
(1983), in research using the anthropological concept of "native- 
view paradigms.- makes tfce case that the perceptions an Individ- 
ual holds Of an organization result from membership in a group 
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Ih examining colleges and universities, stern (l966)foand 
that the perceptions of organizational climate for both freshmen 
and administrators were -so much higher than the perceptions of 
other groups on a campus that they seemed quite unrealistic, in 
fact, the differences were so great that Stern described them as 
the freshmen "mythology-about the campus and further explained 
that this mythology was shared only by the administrators. In a 
related study. Centra and Hartnett (1974) found that col lege ad- 
ministrators had a slight but consistently higher perception of 
organizational functioning than did faculty. 

Climate as an organizational attribute was examined by 
Drexler (1977) and Ansar i (isso) to determine if ,t has organ I za- 
tlon-speclfic variance. In both studies, the relative strength 
Of organization versus sub-unit (departmental) effects was also 
tested. ,n brexler's study a main effect of organization was 
found Which explained 42* of the variance. Sub-unit efirects were 
found too. but they were much weaker than the organizational ef- 
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feet,. Ansarrs results QeRerated similar coScldsiohs. Hartnett 
and eentra (,974), while not examininfl organizational cllirtate per 
•e. found significant agreement among administrators, faculty and 
•tudents with respect to evaluations of Institutional functioning 
in colleges and un I vers 1 1 les.a I though as noted, the perceptions 
Of administrators were consistently more positive. the findings 
Of these studies support the hypotheses that are derived here. 



-.-^.^po ^tiMlii U organizational climate win varv 
significantly among organizations. «■ ■m«T:e win vary 

organ lzSglSnal'^f ectf w M? ' ' ^ * 

Y' wax IMC lona I effects will be greater than that EUm 

Intra-organlzatlonal (sub-unit) effects. *° 

_ _ paothfisla^a^ workgroups will produce a greater effect on 
?i:S;J%rie.^lce';''' -"^-""'^ -ff^o?s^Vi%.^r^P^ 



Climate scores of Indlvlduafs based ShJenglh of lerSilS!^" 

«ra»n?fff ?^*^r^pj^Q ' ^" What speclfis Variables do the 

««»t 5^!.°"*' f^'"'**' •'^^ «n •'Sich there IS a 

^l^l mlt^'^^^^fSV^'' '*' '^^^^^ t'^o^' •'hich there 

IS a more positive perception of the cilmate. 
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Pa^^ innt inn 

Data for this study Were obtained fr5m the Higher 
Education Management I nst I tutes • (HEMI ) data bank. HEMI is an 
outgrowth of the American Council on Education and since 1978. as 
part Of Its management training and development activities, the 
institute has maintained a prograS of research and analysis on 
managerial functioning afi^, effectiveness in higher education. As 
an integral part of this effort, the Institute has surveyed over 
70.000 Board members, presidents, administrators, faculty, staff 
and students in over 200 Institutions -to determine their 
attitudes towards and perceptions of many aspects of management 
at their Institutions." VanWiJk (1981. p. i). 

A sample of nine Institutions was drawn from the HEM. data 
base. These institutions were selected based on ' their 
commonality with respect to a number of key dimensions. These 
are: 1) Control - ail Institutions in the sample are publicly 
supported. 2) Mission - ail institutions in the sample are four 
year mult UpuPpose colleges. 3) size - all Institutions range 
In size from two to eleven thousand students. 

The HEMI Questionnaire section on organizational cl iSate 
(appendix A) was used as the response measure v.»*yjUM^. This 
instrument, which was extracted from a larger questionnaire, 
contains 36 Items related to organizational climate dimensions. 
The Items are rated on a Likcrt-type scaie.wlth higher mean 
scores reresnting more positive organizational climates. 
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The average size in terms of htimbers of students at the 
nine institutions was 6.847. fhe range In size was from 2,199 
students to 10,800 students. As table 1 shows, response rates at 
the ninie institutions were very high ranging from 39* to 9996. At 
only one Institution was the response rate under 50%. There were 
a total Of 2.937 respondents In the sample. The category of 
administrators cohtalned'^422 cases or 14« of the total sample; 
Department Heads represented 13% or 381 of the cases; and the 
Faculty category cbhtalned 2,134 cases or 73« of the sample. A 
total Of 2.618 or 89« Of the Pespondents indicated their length 
Of service; this group evidenced the following frequency 
distribution: (1) less than 1 year . 336 (13*). (2) between 1 and 
5 years - 821 (31X), (3) between 5 and 10 years * 488 (19%), 4) 
between 10 and 15 years s 520 (20«), 6) more than is years - 453 
(17%). ; 



^TabH>1 

Institutional Characteristics and Resjaohse Rates 



I ) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
6) 
6) 
7^ 
6> 
9) 



£iiro± 1 merit 


Number 
• Faculty 


Ml ifwl^^ I* 

P rt #-> ri f 


S.638 


404 


280 


7.611 


700 


271 


2i 199 


243 


239 


10»800 


708 


623 


8 . 909 


662 


621 


6.332 


417 


343 


7.639 


413 


340 


10.649 


423 


232 


2.247 


200 


198 



69% 
39% 
99% 
72% 
92% 
82% 
82% 
55% 
99% 
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Organizational climate wi i j 



vary 



significantly among organizations. 

The data in Tabie^ 2 m -9 shows that Hypothesis 1 was 
sopported. F(8. 2.928) - 8.878. p. . .001 . A Scheffe procedure 
was perfbrmed to see which groups were actually different from 
one another. Table 5 presents the seven organizations that were 
found to be significantly different from at least one other 
oroanizatloh. The calculation of eta squared for a main effect 
for organizations equals 2.39. 



Analysis of Var iance Test I ng Di ffePences Among Mean 
Organizational Climate Scores 



Sum of 
P . F... Souares 



Mean Satj«r^«t 



F Ratio 

r 

8.978* 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Tot a I 



8 87.2639 
2928 3557.2028 
2936 3344.4567 



10.9067 
1 .2149 



+nst i tnl-ton 



ihst I 
I hst i 
Ihst I 
Ihst I 
Ihst I 
Ihst i 
ihst i 
Inst I 
inst I 

total 



tut ion 
tut ion 
tut ion 
tut ion 
tut ion 
tut ion 
tut Ion 
tut Ion 
tut Ion 



I 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



280 


4.93 


1 .282 


271 


4.96 


1 .051 


239 


4.79 


1 .217 


613 


4.89 


1 . 120 


521 


4.90 


1 .006 


343 


5.17 


1 .044 


340 


6.31 


1 . 172 


232 


4.68 


1 .094 


198 


S.06 


0.905 


2937 


4.97 


1 . i 1 4 
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table 3l 

organizations Reporting Significantly Different Climate Scores 



Organ j zat 
Organlzat 
Organ I zat 
Organ I zat 
Organ I zat 
Organ I zat 
organ I zat 
Organ I zat 
drgah I zat 



Ion 1 
ion 2 
ion 3 
ion 4 
ion 5 
ion 6 
ion 7 
Ion 8 
Ibh 9 



Mean 

4.93 
4.97 
4.79 
4.89 
4.90 
6.17 
6.31 
4.69 
6.06 



PI f fisr«>n»^^^ 



None Sig. different 
6. 7 
7 
7 

8, 3 

8, 3, 4, 5, 1 
6, 7 

None Sig. di f fe>rent 



HYDPttiftftfr t,^ Variance in organ i zat lohal cilmate due to 
organizational effects will be greater than that due to Intra- 
organizational effects. 

Intra-organizatlonal units were defined in several Wayi to 
test this hypothesis. Firstly, a typical definition of workgroup 
was used (^.g. formally structured, bounded units of interacting 
indlviduais). Secondly, role or position in the organization was 
used to form nominal groups of 1) adini n istrators, 2) department 
chairs, and 3) faculty. Finally, length of service was used as a 
basis for defining five ^dditionai nominal groups categorized 
according to the following: (i) less than 1 year. (2) between 1 
and 6 years. (3) between 6 and io years. (4) between lb and is 
ye«.rs» (6) more than 16 years. 

only organlzat Ion 2 and 4 were Used for this hypothesis 
because these were the only two Institutions In which all the 
workgroups were large ehbugh to provide adequate cell sixes for 
use in analysis of variance. the two institutions were combined 
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in an ANOVA. tSgether they had seventeen workgroups (9 in 
organization 2. and 8 in orflanization 4) ranging in size from 13 
to 97 individuals. Grcanizatlon 2 had 239 useable cases for the 
analysis and organization 4 had 378. These two Institutions also 
had 64 administrators and 487 faculty. There were 60 people 
with length of service In category i. i66 In category 2. 106 In 
category 3. 161 in category 4. and 124 In category 5. 

Table 4 displays, th^ results of this analysis. There were 
significant main effects for organization p<.001. role p<.bl and 
workgroup p<.001. But the variable length of service did not 
attain significance. However, workgroup accounted for a greater 
percent of the variance (eta squared « 8.46) than did either 
organization (eta squai-ed - 1.94) or role (eta squared - 1.29). 
Hypothesis 2. therefore, was not confirmed. Although a main 
effect for organization can be observed, it does not account for 
as much Of the variance In organizational climate as do 
workgroups/ 
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vari«hi« Variance Testina Differences Among 

Variables of Organlzatron, Role, Length of Service and 

workgroup for institutions 2 arid 4 



source of 
52arJat Ion 

. 


0 1 im r\. S 


j2E 


Bisan 

Sauare 


E 


Main Effects 
Organizations 
Roles 
Length 
Workgrp 


79 oin 
13.401 
8.|23 
6.165 
68.299 


1 

2 
4 

16 




3 .435 
13.401 
4.262 
1 .541 
3.644 


_ _ _ 

3.339** 
13.026** 
4. 143* 
1.438 
3.542*« 


Explained 


79.010 


23 


3.435 


3.339 


Res 1 dua I 


610.041 


693 


1 .029 




Tota 1 


689.052 


616 


1.119 














• p <:.oi 



p <.ooi 
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Hypo thesis 3- . within organ l zat 1 6ns, workgroups will produce 
a greater effect on climate scores than will other sub-unit 
effects (I.e. role and length of service). 

Institution number 2 Was used fbr the test of this 
hypothesis, this Institution Was examined separately because the 
point of Interest was In sub-unit effects within organizations 
ratMer than across orian^Tiat ions. In the preceeding hypothesis, 
an effect for organization could also be examined. The intent 
here was to remove the effect for organization and assess whether 
any changes in sub-uhit influences on climate could be observed. 
The results of the previous analysis foreshadowed the Outcome of 
this hypothesis. But in the prior test» it Was not possible to 
be certain that powerful effects for one sUb-unIt variable In one 
organization were not overriding a differential pattern of sub- 
uhlt effects in the other organization. This does not appear to 
have been the case. 

in organization nUmbisr 2, (Table 5) neither the role or 
length of service variables were significant. The Workgroup 
variable, however, was sign If leant at the p.<.05 level and 
accounted for 7.35X of the variance. 
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t^h*Jv-V.JLY J*'* \ ' " eilmate Scores Between 

the Variables of Organ Izat I on. Role, Lensth of Service and 
Workgroups for Organ I zat I oh 2 



Source Of Sanr of Heaa 

Yar tat Ion squares Sooafj* 



Main Effects 
Ro ie 
Length 
Workgrp 


26.215 
4.962 
3.66fi 

18.916 


14 
2 
4 

8 


1 .873 
2.481 
0.967 
2.364 


1 .783 
2.363 
0.921 
2.252* 


Explal ned 


26.215 


14 


1 .873 


6.042 


Residual 


230.990 


220 


2.050 




Tot a 1 

* n OR 


2Ci7.205 


234 


1 .099 





HyBQthBffrfn — ±L The organizational climate scores of 
administrators wl i I be s I gn I f leant iy more positive than those of 
faculty. 

In this analysis, 61 imate scores were calcuiated for 
individuals in all three roles or positions - administrators, 
department chairs and faculty. No hypothesis was offered for 
department chairs because* their role was thought to be too 
ambiguous to offer a clear profile. The role ambiguity for 
department chairs stems primarily from the large overlap in 
responsibilities that they share with both administrators and 
faculty. 

The test of this hypothesis was made at two levels. in the 
first, climate scores for ail Individuals In the entire data set 
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were categorized by roic and entered into a oneway analysis of 
variance. There was a significant difference between the three 
groups F - 37.24, p.<.00l (see Table 6). Eta squared for role in 
this analysis was 2.47. A follow-up test using the scheffe 
procedure with ranges at the .05 level Indicated that the 
organizational climate perceptions 6f administrators and faculty 
were significantly different. Interestingly, the climate scores 
of department chairs. aiip differed significantly from those of 
faculty but not from those of administrators. 

It Is especially Important to note that the peceptlons of 
organizational climate were more positive on the part of 
administrators than they were for faculty (or department chairs). 
The mean cNmate scores for an administrators In the sample was 
5.3022 (n-422). f6r all department chairs It was 5.2080 (n-381) 
and for faculty It was only 4.8682 (n-2l34). 
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AwL^i*h?i*°%^"'' Testing Difference Between Climate Scores of 
Administrators. Department Heads and Faculty for Entire Sample 
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the an&iysis up to this point simpiy highlights the 
differences between all the administrators and faculty members In 
the sample. There is a problem with ending the analysis here. 
This study hypothesized that climate is an organizational 
attribute, the ibgic of this position, which contends that 
Climate is unique to each organization, dictates that intra- 
organizational level variables must be examined within each 
organization and hot .sirgpiy aggregated across all organizations 
In the sample. 

It was necessary, therefore, to do an annSysis cf roles 
Within each of the nine organizations in the sample. A oneway 
analysis of variance using role as the independent variable with 
the same three levels (administrators, department chairs and 
faculty) was done on each organization. table 7 presents the 
mean score of each role within each organization. Scheffe 
follow-ap procedures reveaied that at the .05 level . signlf leant 
differences existed between administrators and faculty in seven 
of the nine Institutions. Only in Institutions two and five were 
no differences found between these grbups. Moreover, an 
Inspection of table 7 reveals that the mean climate score of 
administrators was more positive than that of faculty in eight of 
the nine Institutions, the one institution where faculty climate 
scores were more positive than those of administrators was 
institution five and it has already been noted that this Is an 
institution in which the differences In scores between the groups 
was not statistically significant. Hypothesis number four was, 
thierefore, supported. 
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Table 7 

summary of Means and Stanoard Deviations for Adml n I stPatSrs 
Department Heads and Faculty in Each Institution 



Mean 



Institution 1 

Administrators 6.74 

Dept. Heads 4.71 

Faculty 4*82 

Institution 2 ." 

Administrators 5.01 

Dept. Heads 6 22 

Faculty 4 .'eg 

I nst I tut I oh 3 

Administrators 6.19 

Dept. Heads 4! 88 

Faculty 4. '34 

Institution 4 

Administrators 5.62 

Dept. Heads 6*22 

Faculty 4*7Q 

Institution 6 

Administrators 4.89 

Dept. Heads 4 35 

Facuity 4.90 

Insti^tution 6 

Administrators 5.57 

Dept. Heads 6.39 

Faculty 6*Q9 

Institution 7 ••• ■ 

Administrators 5.27 

Dej3t. Heads 6.88 

Faculty 6.16 



0.887 
0.942 
1 .337 



1 .008 
0.922 
1 .086 



U231 
1 .31 1 

1 . 173 



0.872 
1 . 152 
1 . 106 



0.909 
0.936 
1 .034 



0.920 
0.914 
1 .059 



1 .689 
0.948 
b.996 



Institution 8 

Administrators 6.40 0 778 

pept. Heads 6.01 o.*79i 

P«^"'ty 4.48 T.ii^ 

institution 9 

Administrators 6;72 0^692 

i«P*- Heads 6.19 0.914 

0.879 



Faculty 4.89 
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id XPOttiegrti^fi • '^^^'■^ will be a slflhlfl5ant difference in thi 
climate scores of Individuals base^ on length of service with an 
organization. 

in an approach similar to that of the preceeding hypothesis, 
ail individuals representing useable cases (for this variable) in 
the sample (n-26l8) were placed, initially, m a oneway analysis 
Of variance usinc length of service as the I nc;«penc:ent variable. 
There were f,ve levels^ of the Independent variable. They 
consisted of the following: (i, less than 1 year. (2, between i 
and 6 years. (3) beween 6 and io years. (4) between 10 and 15 
years. (5) more than 15 years. In group or cohort 1. there were 
336 respondents with a mean score of 6.1317; i„ group 2. there 
t»ere 821 respondents with a mean score of 5.0678; m group three, 
there were 488 respondents with a mean score of 4.9111; In group 
4. there were 620 respondents with a mean score of 4.9037; and in 
group 6. there Were 423 respondents with a mean score of 4.9815. 

AS Table 8 indicates F is significant at the p. 003 level. 
But. the Scheffe procedure I nd I cated , that no groups or cohorts 
were significantly different. using the Least Significant 
D.fference(LSD,as a follow-up test . however . It was found that 
significant differences exist between group i and groups 3 and 4. 
Significant differences also were found between group 2 and 
groups 3 and 4. 

As In the preceeding hypothesis, however, the logical I 
significant analysis must occur within each organization. Again, 
the basis for this approach Is that climate Is organization 
specific and that the organization sets the context in which the 
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aignificahce of the variabSe lehfith of service must be 
cbnslder-ed. Consequently, length of service -vas analyzed by a 
oneway analysis of variance within each organization. Follow-up 
Scheffe procedures on each analysis indicated that In eight of 
the nine organizations, length of service was not significant. 
Within these eight organizations, none of the groups, based on 
Itsngth of service, were significantly different. Only m 
ins'.ltutlcn seven was.a £.len.f leant F ratio found and a follow-up 
procedure Indicated a significant difference only between group i 
(those with less than 1 year of service) and group A (those with 
beween 10 and ,5 years of service). since no pattern of 
Significant differences was found within organizations between 
groups based on length of service, hypothesis five was not 
con f i rifled. 
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- - Tatue 8 

Analysis of Var i ance Tast I ng Difference Between the ei Imate 
Scores Based on Length of Service 



Sauares Sauafes Ratio 



wT^hTn . ^ 18.4350 4.60S8 4.017* 

HIth n Groups 2613 2997.8662 1.1472 

2617 ^ 3016.1012 



13 <.01 
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Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 




336 
821 
488 

620 
453 


6.13 
6.06 
4.91 
4.90 
4.98 


6.995 
1 .078 
1 .088 
1 .051 
1.116 


Total 




2618 


4.99 


1 .073 
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Resenrnh Question - On what specific variables do the 
organizational climates of organ I zat Ions in which there is a 
comparatively negative perception of climate differ from those in 
Which there Is a comparatively positive perception of the 
organizations' climate. 

this question was approached by taking the organization with 
the highest climate score (Ihstitation number 8} and examining it 
In relationship to the organization with the lowest climate score 
(organization number seven). Discriminant analysis was used as 
the analytical technique to statistically distinguish between the 
cases In each of these Inst I tut Ions. 

The discriminant analysis used In approaching this question 
employed a step-wise procedure which enables the Identification 
Of the variables which successively account for the greatest 
predictive capacity. the procedure continues until ail the 
original variables which contribute to discrimination have been 
Identified, wi lies lambda was used to Judge the Importance of the 
discriminating power of the variables. The significance of 
lambda Is calculated by converting It Into ah F statistic. 

Initially, all thirty-sIx variables were entered into a 
step-wise discriminant analysis using the Wi lies lambda method, 
twenty variables were selected before the F-ratIo became too 
small. the standardized canonical coefficients, which help 
identify the relative contribution of each variable in 
determining scores on the function, were quite low for all but 
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With goal ciarlty, performance standards and performance 
evaluation respectively, all make a reasonably slenlflcaht 
contribution to the function. As with factor analysis. It Is 
Appropriate to name a function for the two or three variables 
that account for the largest amount of variance, consequently 
this function can be termed -adequacy Of performance focus.- 
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four viriabies (relative contribution can be Inferred from the 
magnitude of the standardized coefficient). the eigenvalue for 
the function was .3711, the cannon lea I correlation was .5202 ahd 
the final Wl Iks lambda was .7293. Additionally, this function 
correctly classified 72% of the cases Into the high .-coring 
Climate organization and 74% of the cases Into the low scoring 
organization. 

Nevertheless, Jt ^ Represented a highly problematic 
discriminant function which contained over half the variables 
originally analyzed and hot only produced an unwieldly but a 
basically meaningless function in terms of Its Internal 
coherence. Consequently, a sub-analysis was performed using the 
same technique that was employed with all thirty-sIx variables. 
The sub-analysis was applied to the ten variables that 
contributed most to the first derived function. These are items: 
2» 21, 24, 44, 5b, 61, 52, 83, 85, and 104. 

The sub-aha lysis produced a much more useful discriminant 
function which had Both theoretical and practical relevance. As 
compared to the first function, this superior function was 
achieved at relatively little cost In terms of statistical 
adequacy. The function produced by the sub-analysis had an 
eigenvalue of .3037, a canonical correlation of .4826 and a final 
Wliks lambda of .7670. Furthermore, It correctly classified 71% 
of the cases Into the high scorlhg organization and 72% of the 
eases Into the low scoring organization. 

Table 9 presents the ten Items comprising the function. 
Item 64 (.6372), Item 70 (.4414), and item 86 (.3229) which deal 
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Summary wr^rj D j nniir^fi j Oft 

this study found tentative evidence that organ i xat j oha i 
climate is an orflani zat I ona I jsrojaerty and as sach it can 
dIstlnoHlsh oroani rations froni one another, the results revealed 
that organ I rational climate scores do vary among Institutions. 
Although, not every organization could be distinguished from 
every other organization in the samjsle on the basis of its 
Climate s«=ore, seven of the nine Institutions varied from at 
least one other Institution. However, the effects for 

organization were very small; they did not account for more than 
three percent of the variance In organ I zat iona I climate. 

In contrast to what was hypothesized, sub-unit effects 
related to workgroups were more significant than organizational 
effects. Therefore, at least in Institutions of higher 
education, climate appears to be a construct that may operate to 
a greater degree at the intra-orgah Izat Iona I level than at the 
organ I zat I oha I level. Analyses oh sub-units across two 
organizations revealed that there are main effects for 
organization, r6le and workgroup. However, organization and role 
combined accounted for less than four percent of the variance, 
whereas workgroup accounted for almost eight and a half percent 
of the variance. Simply put, workgroup Was more fiijsortaht in 
explaining organizational climate than were the other factors 
cons i dered . 

When the effects for workgroups within an organization were 
explored, they were found to be significant and to account for a 
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larger proportion of variance than any other Intra-orgah I zat Ibrra i 
Characteristic, this again suggests the importance of workgroups 
as a central variable in the organizational climates of 
Institutions Of higher education. 

This may be a particularly important finding in that It 
highlights a comparatively unique characteristic of organizations 
of higher education. m other studies done on a more general 
population of organizations (for example, see Drexier. 1977). 
workgroups were found to hava much weaker effects than 
organizations In determining climate. it may be. however, that 
in higher education the largest contingent of employees In the 
organization, namely faculty, relate to the Institution so 
extensively through their workgroup (i.e. department) that an 
organization wide climate simply cannot «nerge. 

Additionally, as a group, administrators perceptions of 
Climate were found to be significantly more positive than those 
Of the faculty in the sample. Moreover .wl th 1 n each of the nine 
Institutions m the sample, significant differences between the 
Climate scores of administrators and faculty were found in seven 
Institutions and in ail seven the scores of administrators were 
higher than those of faculty. Apparently, role does exert a 
stable, syst^atlc Influence oh organizational climate. 

The data supply no explanation as to why administrators 
perceptions of climate are more positive than those Of faculty. 
This Phenomenon may occur . however . because administrators, as 
organizational leaders, feel a greater responsibility for the 
character of the organization than do others and. therefore, hold 
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and perhaps even promulgate positive perceptions of climate as a 
subtle form of sel f-just i f leat Ion. Such iel f-just i f icat loh need 
not imply deceit. To the extent that administrators believe that 
Climate reflects their influence, their positive perceptions of 
the Climate may assert their conviction that they have acted 
wisely and responsibly. ,t could. also. be argued that 
administrators are isolated from routine problems and 
frustrations In the org^lzation and that their Judgements about 
the climate are inflated because they do not Incorporate this 
information. The available research, however, suggests that Just 
the opposite may be the case. Mintzberg (1973) found that 
managers have many and varied channels of information about their 
organization's functioning and that rather than being isolated 
they may actually have the broadest knowledge of the 
organ I zat ion. 

tength of service was hypothesized to Influence perceptions 
Of Climate.' However. this was not confirmed. Apparently, at least 
in institutions of higher education. Individuals who simply 
happen to enter the organization at the same time do not continue 
their associations In such a way as to form a stable group with 
common perspectives. Indeed, it may be that given the pronbunced 
influence of departments and workgroups in institutions of higher 
education that all initial socialization occurs within the 
department and acadtanlc division where a new faculty m«nber is 
employed. Apparently, a cohort of faculty hired at the same time 
does not coalesce and form a basis 5or interaction with one 
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another that Inflaences their perceptions of the organizations' 
ci imate in any identifiable way. 

The research question explored the differences between ah 
Organization in which there was a comparatively positive 
perception of climate In contrast to one In which there was a 
more negative perception of climate. The results of the analysis 
Showed evidence for a discriminant funct Ion. termed "adequacy of 
performace focus, "based |ln I nst I tut lona/goa i clarity, supervisory 
performance standards and performance based evaluations. 

it IS particularly surprising to note that on one of the 
important satisfaction variables the institution with the higher 
overall ci Imate actual iy had a lower mean score. The question on 
Which this occurred was item 27 which asks how much the -person 
to Whom you report listens to you." On this item, the high 
Climate organization had a mean score of 6.77 and the low scoring 
Institution had a mean score of 6.93. These findings contradict 
the orientations and supporting research of the "human relations- 
school Of organizational development {Barnard; 1938. Bennis 1966; 
Likert. 1967). Members of this school believe that 

organizational effectiveness Is greatest in organizations where 
the Climate is Character lied by responsiveness and openness, 
especially, on the part of upper level management. 

These results, indeed, the very premise of a discriminant 
analysis of the type performed, move the discussion into the 
realm of organizational effectiveness. A discriminant function 
derived from two institutions with contrasting organizational 
Climates offers implications for organizational effectiveness ih 
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as much as a positive Climate can be reflarded as a measure of 
effectiveness and a weak climate Suggests the Inverse. 

These findings, however, are quite consistent with the Work 
of current theorists who claim that effective organizations have 
a high degree of goal focus and organizational behavior that is 
congruent with that goal focus (Cameron. 1985; Deal and Kennedy. 
1981; Moss-kanter. 1983; Peters and Waterman. 1983). Evidently, 
people In organizations ^ay not need a lot of Supportive behavior 
from managers If they believe that they and others In the 
organization are devoting themselves to reasonably dear goals to 
Which they and the organization are committed. such an 
interpretation Is In accord with a view of effective 
organizations as ones In which Interpersonal differences are 
defocused while the pursuit of meaningful, common efforts are 
emphasized (Deal and Kennedy. 1981; Mbss-Kanter. (1983). 

It IS fipproprlata to note here that higher education 
Institutions are frquently described as -organized anarchles" 
(Cohen and March. 1974). These are . organ I zat Ions with a high 
degree of goal ambiguity. Goal conflict and lack of clarity 
about primary purposes has been a consistent theme In the 
literature on higher education (Cameron. 1981; Cohen and March. 
1974). However, the Identification of a discriminant function 
related to "adequacy of performance focus- points to the 
possibility that effective colleges and universities may be able 
to achieve goal focus despite the proBlems of ambiguity and 
conf I let . 
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I) Organizational climate exhibits construct validity In 
terms of Its capacity to distinguish among organizations. The 
strength of the construct, while not overwhelming, is sufficient 
to suggest that, despite Its controversy In the organizational 
theory literature, the construct should continue to play a role 
In theory development. - 

2) Although the Climate construct has utility m 
distinguishing among organizations. It appears that ,h 
institutions of higher education Its greatest effects may be 
manifested within and not between organizations. 

3) The central hypotheses In this study rested in part on 
theory developed from resei»rch on broad. heterogeneous 
populations of organizations, since some of the findings In this 
study contradicted that research, the applicability of the 
research to Institutions of higher education should be 
questioned. Research on very disparate types of organizations 
may have marginal utility for Institutions of higher education 
and in some Instances may mislead theorists. The uniqueness of 
educational organizations.. Shd perhaps of any distinct 
typological set of organizations, should be kept In clear focus 
by researchers in designing their studies. 

4) For years theorists have been attempting to determine an 
unambiguous set of organizational effectiveness dimensions. 
Their efforts frequently haVe focused on goal attainment «s the 
centr£.i dimension In the construct of effectiveness. Despite the 
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fact that it is Intuitively satisfying, goal attainment jaresehts 
numerous problems for theorists. Among them are: i) The 
rei>«!satl6n that goals can shift In process so that even when a 
goal Is achieved, it may not have been a goal when the endeavor 
war. initiated (Steers. 1975). 2) Sometimes goals are met through 
factors so clearly serendipitous that goal attainment can hardly 
be thouiaht of as an adequate reflection of an organizations' 
effectiveness. 3) . l^L other cases, goals are apparently 
constructed after the fact to Justify acts that preceded 
conscious choice and rational decision making. Karl Weick (1968, 
1979) calls thi? process "post hoc dissonance reduction." Iviarch 
and bisen (1976) contended that goals rather than motivating 
action are antecedent to it , hence, they define goals as -post 
factum constructs.- These problems serve to highlight that seal 
attainment is not only difficult to measure, it is conceptually 
elusive as weM . 

The results of the discriminant anaiysis In this research 
suggest that perhaps -adequacy of performance focus- is a more 
useful method of assessing effectiveness than vain efforts to 
determine whether or not organizational goals have been met. one 
advantage of the analysis &f -performahce focus- Is that it may 
be more accessible to observation than is the measurement of 
whether an organization has achieved its goals. 

ReCQmmendat4eni*^f br Pritnt i^.^ 

i) The study suggests that the appropriate unit of analysis 
for climate in institutions of higher education is only 
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InfreqaeRtiy (if ever) the entire organ I rat Ion . thirefor«, 
interventions that att«npt to alter cMmate. may well be more 
productive If they are focused on smaller groups or units within 
the organization. Administrators should be careful to delimit 
and focus their change efforts oh the sub-units that are most 
relevant to the Issue at hand. 

2) AdTiihlstrators should attempt to create a Clear focus 6R 
organizational goals and^urposes. The organizational climate Is 
ll»cely to be most positive when leaders succeed in making people 
highly aware of organizational goals and evaluate members on the 
basis Of their contribution to those goals. 

3) Educational administrators ought to be alert to the 
possibility that their views of climate and those of faculty may 
be disjointed; administrators' views are likely to reflect a 
more positive perception of the climate than are those of the 
faculty. Thus. In order to maintain a realistic awareness of the 
Climate perceptions of various groups within their Institution, 
administrators should undertake detal.ied assessments of climate 
on a periodic basis. 

Recommmclfli+nhs for Futm-ai R^^^rtTn 

I) since so many studies Including the present one have 
found Climates to operate at organ I zat lon-w i de and sub-unit 
levels, researchers ought to abandon their search for the one 
true Climate level and get on with the work of studying climate 
at whatever levels they find it. But. they should be sure to 
stipulate the level of analysis they're using and to explain why. 
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3) More studies ought to be undertaken to ascertain if 
administrators' perceptions of climate are more positive than 
those Of faculty under a wide variety of conditions (e-a. 
resource scarcity, etc.) and in a variety of types of 
institutions. Additionally, there should be efforts made to 
determine why administrators Judgements of climate are more 
positive than those of faculty. 

4) Researchers, should devise studies that can analyze 
relationships between "adequacy of goal focus" as It emerged in 
this research and other more traditional effectiveness criteria. 
If it can be demonstrated that -adequacy Of goal focus- displays 
a high, positive relationship to other effectiveness factors. Its 
potential to supplement the goai attainment model wi I i have been 
demonstrated. 

in conclusion, it shouid be pointed out that there are 
several advantages to this study. For practitioners. It offers 
insights into optimal strategies for improving climate and 
thereby Influencing organizat ionai productivity. For theorists, 
the study demonstrates the utiiity of conceptualizing ci Imates as 
operating at various levels (organization-wide. workgroup and 
role), and suggests the use of -goal focus- as a complimentary. 
if not. an alternative method to the "goal a^talnmert- model Of 
Organizational effectiveness. Moreover, this research applies 
the rich literature on organizational theory to Institutions of 
higher education and suggests strategies for applying that body 
of theory in future studies^ 
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ftPPBRDZX A 

OrgahlMtional CllMte Zteiu Selected Prom HEHZ Questionnaire 



Variable Ite« 



1) 



2) 



3) 



4) 
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12 Bof iueh eoiifiaenet 
and traft do you hite 
In t&e top adalntatritlon 
tloii of thli iiMtitiation 
(caipug)? 



Z 5 To MhAt extent Jon 
the top adilniitration 
of tbli InitltutloQ 
(eaipui) strive for 
the aehieveBmt of 
edueatleiiil e^ejiUenee? 

Z 6 !to what Mtent dw 
the person to irttoa 
you report MlhUin 
high stindardi of 
perforaanee? 

i 8 TO vhtt Mtent does 
the top adUniatra- 
tlon of thli 
institution ioiipat j 
dismay eoneern for 
the effective and 

•ffieleht iiie of 

financial resoaceti? 



Very little 



Some 



Qiiite A ?ery__ 
a bit great deal 



Very little Som 
12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



Considerable Very great 
S 6 7 8 



5 S 7 8 



5 6 7 8 
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5) X 11 vbat ntint dots 
tht person to vboa 
fou r^ft liifolvo 

dtcislons rolattd 
to your work? 



6) I 16 Bow adequato is tht 
InforMtion t&at 
flow y pgi*a in tbii 
institatton? 



7) I 18 To j^atjnttnt 
art eomanica- 
tioils candid and 
optn bftwttn you 
and otbtr dmprtitnt/ 
division iitldii? 



8) I 19 Btv iueh favoeitiaa 
is^thert in tht 
dteisim aaking 
prbeeis at this 
institution? 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



Bighiy Sonevhat 

inadequatt inadtquate 

12 3 4 

^try iittlt SoM 

12 3 4 



Soaevfiat Highly 
adequate adequate 

5 6 7 8 

€6h8iderablt Very grtat 
5 i: 7 8 



Vary Iittlt Som Quitt a bit ft very 

grtat dtal 

1 2 3 4 5 .6 7 8 
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C i. 



9) 1 20 To what fitiiit deii 
the pfrfon to tboi 
you r^rt gin rocog- 
iiitlon lor good 
ptrfonuuieo? 



10) 1 21 Rof frid do ethir 
departamt/dl?iiion 
boadi f Ml ta talk to 
fou about prebliii 
relatod to tbilr «o»? 



11) X 22 Mow adf^att li tho 

inforaatlon that flowi 
dfiimaid injtftit 
inatittttion? 



Vary llttla Bom 
12 3 4 



Rot 2rat 

1 2 



Inadequate 
1 2 



I 24 To what extent doei the 
p^tsbn to «hoR you r^rt 
provide you vitb adequate 
inforiation to carry out 
your reipoMlbllltiea? 



Considerable Very great 
5 6 7 3 



SoBewhat free Suite free Very free 
3 4 5 6 7 8 



Spiwhat 
inadequate 



Very little Some 



Sbaevhat 
adequate 



Bighly 
adequate 

7 B 



Considerable Very great 
5 6 7 8 
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13) X 27 To what extrnt does tho 
person to whoa you 
report find tiai to 
listen to you? 



14) I 28 How nucb to you loojc 

fortrard to your working 
day? 



15) z 29 How adfsttite li t&i 

inforntion that flowi 
betwgcn aosdeaie units 
and adainiftrstive units 
in tfiis institution? 

■U 

i«) I 31 To what extent does the 

person to whoa^u 

report einaunieate openly 
and f ranlily witb you? 

_._ ft 

17) I 44 To wfiat extmt does the 
perfon to whoa you 
report encourage you 
and other departaeiit/ 
division heads to work 
as a teaa? 



Very Little Soae 

12 3 



Highly 
inadequate 



Very little 
1 2 



Soaewhat 
inadequate 



Soae 
3 



Quite 
a bit 



Soaewhat 
adequate 



A very 
great d( 

7 I 



Highly 
adequate 



Considerable Very grm 
5 6 7 8 
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i How often do y^u to tbi bifiivior off 
the following as friendly mi aiipportivei 

18) I 50 tKe chief adiinistfitive 1 

officer of this institu- 
tion (oaapue}? 

19) z 51 the perion to vboa you 1 

report? 

20) X 52 other departgent/ I 

diviaioh heeds? 



t c 

Soietiies 



3 
3 



4 

4 



Often 



Very of 



21) I 54 Bow clear and specific 

are the institution's 
goals and objectives? 

22) i 55 ROW well do you nnder- 

Stind the way decisions 
are mde at this ihiti- 
tution? 



Ifot clear 
1 2 

Hot well 
1 2 



Soaewhat 
clear 



Sonewhat 
well 



Suite clear Very cie 
5 6 7 6 



Quite well 

'd 6 



Very welJ 
7 8 



I 57 Bow clear and specific 

«*• the goals and 

objectives of your unit 
(di^rtMht, diwiiion, 
school* etc.) 7 



Not clear 
1 2 



SoMwhat 
cl^ar 



CKiite clear Very clea 
5 6 7 6 
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V«ry llttl* Sdini 



24) 1 58 Toi what ntcnt mtm 

dfeiiioiig Md* at thia 
xnftltntloii on tfii 
baaia of axpllelt, 
objaetlVa critaria? 

25) I 68 Id what fstant ara 

budgat daelaiona Mda 

£*H*3^-** inatl* 
tutlon? 

2«) I 70 ro what Mtmt doei tha 

peraoii to tium^a 

report saka parfomuiea 
atandardi ii^rtant by 
ravlawtng raaulta irlth 



Conaidarable vary gt* 
5 6 7 8 



I 73 



t 75 



How iatiaf iad ara you 
with tha axtant of your 
InvolyaiMiit In tha 
praparatlon of tha 
budget for your dapart- 
■•nt^^divtaion? 

How aatlaflad are you 
with overall aiployar- 
mpi^ee reiatlofia at 
thia Ihatittttiott? 



Not 

aatiafied 



SoBNtwhat 
aatiafied 



Quite Very 

satisfied aatiafied 



2 



3^ ^ 
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Z 7C Bow aatiaflsd mtm you 
yitb thf fxtmt of your 
iBYQiWglit in til* 



planning procMs in your 

departMat/diviilen/ 
•cliool? 



3 



3d) X 77 Hw •fffctivt li tfiii 

institution In riiolving 



I 82 fo» ofton do you rocolvo 
feoaback en your 
porforaneo? 



Wot 

effocti^o 



Saroly 
1 2 



in«titutlon*^oviluato ita 
porfotMneo in rolatioh 
to ita goals and objaetlvii? 



I 85 



Ifet 

satiifiad 



Bow satiafiad ara you 1 
vit& tfia ray you raeaiva 
feadbaek on your 
parforaaaea? 



SoMwhat 
(iffaetiva 



SoMtiwis 
3 4 



Vary littla Soao 



SoMwhat 
satiafiad 



Quito 
affectiva 



Of tan 
5 6 



Vtery 

•ffactivi 
7 S 



Very of tai 
7 • 



Coii»idarabla Vary graat 
5 6 7 8 



Quito 

satiafiad satiafiad 



8 
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34) 



35) 



titf iittii Stfii 



I 86 Vo^fhit csttat doii your i 



•vaiyatf its ma 
p«rforMhe« in rilitidn 
to foiia and objootivoo? 

Z104 TO vbat ogtint aso 

iJinovativf initruetleiuil 
fcoefiDiqiioa iwod? 



iov safeiof iod afo you vim 

«) Z13S your raiatioMhlp wlti 
feboso you work vlth? 



not 

satiafiod 



SoMvhat 
aatiafiad 



Considorablo Vary graat 
5 € 7 • 



Quit* Very 
•atlafiad aatiafiad 
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